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Weakened with smoke Inhalation and 
3 the intense heat. Tarrant was further 
! dlsorienlci because of his failiure to 
rouse Mr. Dean. Yet he managed to pull 
Miss Jacob over Mr. Dean and tried to 
j put her over his shoulder. Twice she 
:) slipped from his grasp. When he finally 
had a hold on her, he panicked with the 
^ thought that he would not be able to get 
: through the living room. But persons 

:4 outside had managed to remove fumi- 
5 tiire and clear the opening to the bed- 
room door. Taxrant then dragged Miss 
Jacob 3 feet out the door. 

^ After taking several deep breaths. 
•; Tarrant returned to get Dean who by 
j then was partially revived. Tarrant 
Si emerged with Desin le.ss tiian 1 minute 
I after having entered the trailer. About 
?! 10 seconds later an explosion of flames 

i filled the bedroom, and firemen arrived 

S 3 minutes later. 

Si The fire was brought under control in 
ij 3 minutes, but the trailer bad been 
I gutted. Miss Jacob, ivith first and .second 
I degree bums over 10 percent of her body. 
§ was hospitalized for 2 weeks while Dean 
si required treatment for second-degree 
I burns only. 

I These two people may well not be alive 
I today were it not for the heroic ellorts of 
I John R. Tarrant. He is a very special 
I person: for, as Laurence Stome wrote. 
« "The best hearts are ever the bravest." 



RURAL HOUSma THREATENED 



I HON. BOB BERGLAND 

,;j or StlHMSSOTA 

IN TOE HOUSE OP EEPRESENTATIVES 

I Tuesdav, January 22, 1974 

I tsx. BERGLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Farmers Home Administration Bulletin 
1i No. 4816(440) d.eted December 13. 1973 
I allocated fiscal year 1974 funds among 
I the various housing programs. Both the 
’? allocation between "existing” and “new” 
ia dw'clllngs and tlm very high reserves are 
I without precedent. As a Member of Con- 
j gress representing a congressional dls- 
i trict which has much to gain or much to 
lose from the allocation of the.se funds 
for housing, I would like an explanation 
i for the allocations and assurance that 
:''i they will not result in slowing down the 
I rural housing program or constitute , a 
I form of impoundment. 

There has been a significant change in 
ij the Farmers Home Administration hous- 
! Ing program and for a good summary of 
vl these changes and the problems these 
?| changes pose, 1 recommend the follow- 
I ing article by Kenneth Hamey. The ar- 
® tide which appeared In the January 12 
'! Washington Post and is entitled “Hous- 
,'j ing Policy Seen on New Tac” follows: • 

:■? EvF-w Subsidies Possible: Housing Polict 
• j Seen on New Tack 

< (By Kenneth Harney) 

Tlie 15. S. housing Industry — In a depressed 
mood for months over high liiterest rates. • 
credit crunch, environmental restrictions and 
’ energy— is pu?.7.led over some contradictory 

signals coming from the Nixon administra* 
tion. 

s On the one hand there are indications that 

the WlUte House finally is listening to 
builders’ warnings that a serious slump la 



housing could speed the oountry towards a 
recession. In meetings with represen taUyes ^ 
of the National Association of Home Builders 
and other trade groups. White House budget 
and domestio policy leaders have begtm 
putting out the word: V7«*re concerned. V/e 
don’t want to see you belly up. 

On tho other band, builders have just been 
hit with a budget axe in an area they thought 
would be one of 1974’s few bright spots: rural 
housing. 

Without the usual public announcement 
that accoo^ianles a significant policy change 
'the Formers Home Administration informed 
its 1,760 field offices before Christmas that 
most of the $1.1 billion Congress appropriated 
for low and moderate income single family 
housing this year won't be spent on con- 
strucUon of new units. $350 million of it, 
said an Internal memorandum issued by the 
agency. Is being placed in “reserve." Another 
$400 miiiion Is being set aside for rebabUita* 
tion and purchase of existing rural housing 
units one year or older. The remaining $350 
million is for new housing. What upsets 
builders is tlmt the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration traditionally has spent the bulb of iU 
available loan funds for construction of new 
unitA — and almost no one believes It can 
spend anywhere near $400 mlltlon on rehab 
and existing bousing by the fiscal year-end 
deadline, June 30. 

The combination of the $350 million 
“reserves" and the $400 million that can’t 
all be spent amounts to a "1974-style im- 
poundment of a big chunb of the subsidy 
appropriations." says the head of one rural 
housing group in Washington. 

“It’s much subtler tb^t the 1973 mora- 
torium," he added. “They give you a dead 
end rather that a stop sign. Maybe they’ve 
gotten a new lawyer.” 

Even James B. Neville, who was an As- 
sistant Administration at Farmem Home 
from 1971 until his retirement Dec. 31, con- 
cedes that it will be difficult to spend all 
the subsidy money because “there simply 
isn't a rehab Industry out there," and be- 
cause the field offices aren't geared up for 
such a big switch. 

What’s going on here? Does the Nixon 
administration spokesman you can get hold 
of. housing is hl^ on the agenda. But hous- 
ing on the administration’s terms, not neces- 
sarily on the home builders*. 

One of the White Kouso Office of Man- 
agement and budget's housing specialists, 
Ronald Landis, says for example that “no 
one should have been surprised" by PHA’s 
new emplia<sls in existing housing and reba- 
hUitation. 

“Anyone who read the President's Septem- 
ber (1973) housing message to Congress 
would have known that be said the policy 
henceforth would be to reach and serve more 
lower income families through better use of 
existing units." 

“Look," sold a high official at the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD), “we spent eight months last year 
(during the moratorium on subsidized pro- 
grams) showing why the old construction- 
oriented programs were bod. and Indicating 
where we should put our money from now 
on ’* 

The Administration, he said, is really wor- 
ried about the plight of homo builders, espe- 
cially during the first two quarters of 1974, 
when the anmuU hou-slng starts rato may 
drop to 1.3 inlillon units. 40 per cent below 
"I9?2’s high rate, 

“But we’re not going to throw out o\ir 
principles in trying to bat: them out. They’re 
going to liavo to do without gravy trains like 
(Section) 236." 

The Section 238 program, which nuhs’dized 
the mortgage interest rates paid by develop- 
ers of lower-income apartment projects, was 
one of Hud’s two large.u programs between 
1969-1972. accounting for as high as 200,- 
000 new units a year. It w*ae criticised as In- 
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ordiuately expensive and Inefficient by 
HUD’S housi.n.f; policy review team last year 
because It ailegediy provided windfall profits 
and tax shelters to everyone from archi- 
tects to builders to the investors who bought 
syndicated shares in projects. The program's 
basic design was so poor, according to the 
HUD review team, that one out of five Sec- 
tion 336 projects will go Into foreclosure be- 
fore 1980.) 

The Nixon administration's intended re- 
placement program for Section 236— one of 
the ideas being worked on — is known as Sec- 
tion 23 leasing. 

HUD’S FHA chief. Sheldon Lubor, has his 
office pushing for funding of some 130.000 
units of Section 23 In the next six months, 
and up to 300.000 units from July, 1974 to 
June 1975. Under the pre^ram housing units 
in a variety of building are leased by lower 
Income families who pay one quarter of their 
monthly Income to the building’s owner. 
Through payments from a local hotising au- 
thority to tho building o*^er, the federal 
government provides the difference between 
the going market rent and the subsidized ten- 
ant’s 25 per cent. Normally, no more than 20 
percent of the units in a building can be cov- 
ered by Section 23 contracts, thereby avoid- 
ing the concentration of low-iucome tenants 
in vertical ghettos that characterixe many 
federal project?. 

Because the leasing program permits fami- 
lies to choose their own housing and this re- 
sembles President Nixon’s long-range pref- 
erence for a housing allowance. It is likely to 
be the largest (if not the only) subsidized 
housing vehicle for the foreseeable future. 

Some builders say they aren’t enthusiastic 
about a program that can only fill up 20 per 
coni of a projects units. Also the UB. pays 
only when a family actually moves m. But 
Lubar answers that the days of “the govern- 
ment getting ripped off" (paying developers 
for empty space in subsidized units) ore over. 

Other ideas being worked on within the 
Administration to boost housing market ac- 
tivity also follow Uie policy guidelines of- 
fered by the Piesldent last September: 

A major new emphasU on rehabilitating 
existing bousing units In urban and subur- 
ban srcps Including possible below market 
rate loans. 

Stimulating home buying by pumping new 
mortgage funds Into the market through 
some form of temporary or “emergency” 
mechanism. 

Pushing HUD-FHA mobile home Insurance 
volume from the present 21,000 units per 
year level to more than 00.000. 

A dork horse possibility, according to some 
officials.- might be limited resumption of a 
subsidized heme-ownership program, the old 
Section 235. Although oriented towards new 
con stru ction. It got a relatively good review 
in HUD’S 1973 housing policy report. With an 
estimated $212 million in contract authority 
funds still impounded by the a«lxulci)3tratiou. 
Setclon 235’s resumption could put between 
159,000-170.000 new single family units on 
the market— and give some home builders 
what they really w*ant. 

(Tho writer, Kenneth Harney Is managing 
editor of Housing and Development Reporter, 
an information service published by the Bu- 
reau of National Affairs Inc.) 



A DECADE OF ASSASSINATIONS 



HON. LOUIS STOKES 

OP OHIO 

IK THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdays January 22, 1974 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, a great 
number of Americans are not convinced 
that President John P. Kennedy was 
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killed Jt>7 a lone a.ssassin. There haa been 
lingering doubt among black Amerlcaixs 
toat the killer of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., acted without the collusion of others. 
Ilie succession- of assassinations and 
assassination attempts over the last 10 
years has left an of us skeptical. I be- 
Ue^'e. whether each one of these crimes 
would have been solely the work of a 
single individual. 

Over last Thanksgiving weekend a pri- 
vate group, the Committee to Investigate 
Assassinations, sponsored a conference 
on the subject at Georgetown University. 
I was represeAted at the conference by 
a member of my staff whose subsequent 
report 1 foimd revealing and disturbing. 

A similar report appeared in the Janu- 
ary 3. 1974. issue of Rolling Stone mag- 
azine. X commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues, particularly those parts 
of it dealing v^dth the responsibilities of 
Congress in the whole sad affair: 

[From Rolling Stone, Jan. 3, 1974J 
Assassination — Morocx zn tkx Cathedrai. 

(By Robert Blair Raisin) 

**Tliat was a golden time for us back In 
the Sixties," said Sylvia Meagher, reminiscing 
over the early days when the critics of the 
Warren Conunlsslon Report were doing their 
homework, trading their arcane information 
with one another and writing their books on 
their conspiracy, "Then we started fighting 
am on g ourselves. . . Her voice trailed oil, 
the violins came up there in the bar of the 
Colonial Inn in Georgetown and she pon- 
dered her drink (tomato Juice, no vodka, on 
the rocks). 

“Right," said Joslah (Ting) Thompson, 
atlrrlng his whiskey sour. "In fact, all the 
critics have fought with one another ao 
bitterly that many are still not speaking to 
this very day. 1 think that Sylvia and 1 are 
among the few who are still on friendly 
terms," 

Thompson; a Kaverford College philosophy 
professor, wrote Six Seconds in Panes, a 
seminal work which demonstrated that one 
Icme rifleman on the sixth fioor of the Texas 
School Book Depository couldn't possibly 
have fired the bullets that killed President 
John P, Kennedy ou November 22nd, 1963. 
No one has ever refuted that book, and it's 
one of the reasons why an overwhelming ina- 
Jority of. Americans believe that President 
Kennedy was done in by a conspiracy. 

Meagher is the UN ofllclal and Independent 
researcher who indexed the Warren Com- 
mission's 20 volumes and then wrote Acces- 
iories after the Fact, an opus which gave the 
authmltics reason enough to reopen several 
Investigations into JFlCs murder,, reasons, 
however, which they found themselves able 
to resist. , 

The two of them were relaxing over drinks 
after a full day’s meeting at Georgetown 
University to commemorate the tenth anni- 
versary of the President’s death. But they 
would soon have to revise their views on the 
bickering critics, for if anything came out 
of the two-day meeting there in the frescoed 
auditorium of old Gaston Hall, it was this: 
The conference marked a real change for the 
buffs. Critics who hadn’t spoken to each 
other for years now started talking; Popkln 
to Weisberg, Weisberg to P^ollcoff, Pollcoff to 
Sprague. And. later that evening, at a party 
given by Bernard Fensteva*ald. the director 
of the Committee to Investigate Assassina- 
ttons, everyone talked to everyone. 

It was a time of renewal and reconciliation 
for all the old critics and, more importantly, 
a time when It was clear that many other 
new. respectable researchers had Jollied the 
club. "I’m encouraged,” said Jerry Follcotf, 
referring specifically to tbe climate newly 
established here In Georgetown, and adding. 



vis-a-via a new natioiial climate .mojlcrated 
by the winds of Watergate, "people don’t 
call me a lunatic any more.” Policoff, who 
is a media analyst in New Tork, had been 
working on the JFK ascasslnatloii for years, 
but finally, out of sheer frustration, put all 
hLs materials in cartons and sealed them up 
and said the hell with it. 

The years from November, 1963, to Novem- 
ber. 1973. were on exhausting decade for the 
critics. They worked, they produced findings 
which were hard to Ignore and yet public 
omclals did Ignore them, gave them so little 
of a hearing that the critics began to feel 
that maybe they were lunatics. 

Norman Mailer, who keynoted the confer- 
ence and hung around for the entire two 
days, focused right on the mark when he 
compared the obsess^ critic to a Jealous 
lover, who in his affliction careens _between 
the two extremes of hating his unfaithful 
wife for her unspeakable conduct and hating 
himself for his unspeakable imaginings. 
"What has made this history unendurable,’* 
said Mailer, "were two opposed hypotheses: 
1 ) that it was Just an accident, which leads 
to a phil 06 <H>hy of the absurd, and 2) any 
one of the grand conspiracy themes. And any- 
thing in between.” 

But now it was obvious from w'hat was 
happening here at the conference (and from 
the dally news reports about all the mal- 
feasance and the misfeasance in government 
not so very far away from Georgetown) that 
the times are indeed changing. 

Here at Georgetown, new critics came for- 
ward with evidence to create new doubts, 
old critics presented itenui which could trig- 
ger new tries for the truth. 

Dr. Cyril Weeht. the coroner of Pitts- 
burgh and one of tbe leading pathologbits 
in the U.S., spent hours on the podium ex- 
plaining why he does not believe that any 
single human being could have handled the 
shooting of JFK. 

V/echt is a man whose looks and vigor 
reminded me of no one so much as Vince 
Lombardi. He ha.t had the almost singular 
benefit of access to many medical and patho- 
logical reports on the JFK assassination 



which are still technically secret and he — ^ 



arly professor of medieval literature at the 
University of California at Berkeley, and 
the author of a book on the Vietnam War, 
The War Cone-piracy, pointed out to the audi- 
ence that there are ways we can all learn 
from Watergate some significant things 
about the methodology of a cover-up. "The 
physical evidence presented by Dr. Weeht is 
good" he said, "but that won’t tell us who 
the real suspects are. Examining the cover- 
ups In the Dallas affair will help us find our 
su^ects.” 

George O'Toole, a former CIA computer 
specialist who looks like Santa Claus with 
a black beard, showed the audience how he 
has used a new "truth machine" called the 
Psychological Stress Evaluator (PSE) to eval- 
uate previously recorded statements about 
the assassination by former Chief Justice 
Earl Warren; James E. Humes, the chief 
autopsy surgeon at Bethesda Naval Hospital 
who burned his original notes on the au- 
topsy: Howard Brennan, the man who told 
the Warren Commission he had seen Oswald 
shooting at President Kennedy from the win- 
dow of the book depository, and several other 
Dallas offlcials who were involved Jn the 
Initial investigation of the shooting. All these 
men show’ed great stress, said OToole (point- 
ing to slide projections of their voice pat- 
terns as re<^rded by the PSE) which might 
mean they were not telling the ta*uth. Tlie 
PSE, he said, was 94% acciirate In the hands 
of an expert. O’Toole said he has been work- 
ing for a year on these analyses: sometime 
next year he will turn over his findings to 
the Justice Department and to members of 
Congress. 

Congress. That way be where all these new 
Investigations will wind up. Unofllcially, this 
conference at Georgetown (which was spon- 
sored by the private Oommlttee to investi- 
gate Assassinations) Issued no white paper 
or set of conclusions. But almost every 
speaker implied Uiat only a subcommittee 
of Congress could get to the bottom of 
things — because only Congress or the courts 
had the power to subpoena witnesses under 
oath or levy penalties on those who wouldn't 
talk. The Watergate committee Is, of course. 



doesn’t buy the Warren Commission’s key- 
stone theory of tbe single bullet, based on 
the evidence he has now. What more does 
ho need? Among other things; a epecto- 
graphlc analysis of the bullet fragments re- 
moved from both Kennedy and Governor 
Connolly. The FBI, he says, has the evidence, 
but tiie FBI won’t cough It up. (Harold Weis- 
berg. author of Frame Up, told the confer- 
ence that he has bad a tip-off on that specto*. 
graphic analysis: It. too, will destroy the 
single-bullet theory.) 

Dr. Robert Foreman, a chinless anthropo- 
logist from Toledo. Ohio, presented his study 
of a simulated JFK "skeleton.” According to 
all reports, the bullet that entered JZ-'K’s 
upper ' back existed Just below his Adam’s 
apple, without striking any of the Presi- 
dent's bones. Dr. Foreman allowed on a se- 
ries of elaborate photographic charts that 
such a shot, fired from the sixth floor of the 
book depository, couldn’t have bit JFK at 
the angle it did and still have continued on 
to hit Governor ConnoUy/ 

Pete Noyes, a corpulent TV news pro- 
ducer from LA. who Is the model for the 
Edward Asner character on The Mary Tyler 
Moore Show, has been working for at least 
six years on the Mafia connections to the 
JFK assassination. Here, at last, after several 
publishers canceled their contracts to pub- 
lish his conclusions, Noyes proudly presented 
his Just-published account. Legacy Of Doubt 
(a Pinnacle paperback). Noyes doesn't solve 
the conspiracy in the book. But be names 
names, he tells how he knows what he knows 
and he points out the directions that au- 
thorities must take^if they really want to 
do their Jobs. 

Peter Dale Scott, a tall, asoetle and schol- 



~What chances that a congressional com- 
mlttco will take over from the lonely critics? 
sum now, I think, but growing, as the con- 
sciousness of a wider public grows that there 
are some answers out there and that this 
nation needs them. While the so-called 
"straight press" has largely ignored the critics 
for years now, tbe Washington Post reported 
this Georgetown conference as soberly as It 
h^s reported anything on the Watergate 
scandal. And three staff members of Con- 
gressmen Morris Udall's ofiloe looked In on 
the discussions at Gaston HeUl so they could 
report to Udall, a brother of Stewart. JFK’s 
Sectary of the Interior and himself a key 
figure among the so-called "Kennedy Demo^ 
crats" In Congress. 

During tbe Sixties, before the Garrison 
charges against Clay Shaw In New Orleans, 
before the a^sa^inatlons of Martin Luther 
King and Senator Robert F. Kennedy, before. 
In sum, the Information overload short-cir- 
cuited tbe critical faculties of those who 
liked their thinking nea(p and tidy, there was 
a measured receptivity among many to this, 
that or another theory on the conspiracy to 
kill JFK. But what good are theories that, 
multiply os the years pass and lead nowhere? 
Did any of the conspiracy theories about the 
death of JFK, for Instance, save the life of 
hts brother? 

Curious, strange, remarkable thing: It was 
only the amateurs, the philosophy profs and 
tho private citizens who had the theories, 
who tried to map new avenues of investiga- 
tion. But they had no resources to travel. 
What about the FBI and the CIA and the 
whole so-called Intelligence community? 
Wasn’t there a single agent who had theories 
of his own? Any of them asking questions? 
And if so. why weren't any of them given 
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come kfiMI of go«aheiul to run down some 
1 imswers? 

\ Some conspiracy buffs said the reason was 
obvious: becatise the inteillgence community 
1 Itself was complicit in either the assassins* 
j tlon. or the coverup. But the events of the 
'] past year or two (the Pentagon Papers, the 
^ Watergate business and all the other inside 
\ stories about the way the secret government 
^ has worked) suggest another, less sinister 
;j smswer: that the intelligence community was 
I neither intelligent nor a community— l.e., 
j that the patterns of secrecy within govern* 
ment precluded open exchanges of informa* 

I tlon, frequently not even among themselves, 

^ never with the public at large. 

] That kind of operational secrecy is chang- 
ing (not nearly fast enough, but it Is chang* 

'I - Ing) . The conference's media panel (of which 
% 1 was a member) agreed that the press is 

■\ putting on unprecedented pressures to blast 
open the secret government. A craggy char- 
4 aeter like Sherman Skolnick, the paraplegic 
from Chicago who successfully agitated for 
'i the conviction of Judge Otto Kcrner, with 
i that most subversive of all tools, informa* 
tton, could well be emulated by other infor* 
matlon commandos. 

Radical youth may take this kind of lead 
^ and run with it. Norman Mailer prophesies 
^ that a growing movement on the nation's 
J campuses — gathering political Intelligence— 

I could become as big as the peace movement. 

I That may help the asslssination critics get 
I an official reopening of tlie investigations 
^ . Into the assassinations of two Kennedys and 
i a King. 

s Then again, no amount of agitation may 
I win a public constituency large enough to 
I demand that Congress do something very 

I special (and without the public demand, 
Congress usually does nothing). 

V’ The reason: Assassinations are more 

ghastly than burglaries and assorted other 
poUtlcai dirty tricks, and if many think that 
Impeaching a President is obscene, what ore 
^ they to think about dredging up thoughts of 
^ having his brains blown out? They don’t want 
^ to think about It. And the very people who 
0 ^ should think about it most— the Kennedy 
^ clan, (and that Includes the Sallngers and the 
Schlesingers and the Manklewlczes who refuse 
^ to even read my book on the Robert Kennedy 
'I assassination) — want to think about it least. 

On this ground, apparently, the Washing* 
')> ton, D.C. appeals courts have so far been 
denying the Committee to investigate Assaa* 
Btnations access to key records the Com* 
snittee snd its members need. '*Requiescat 
in pace," wrote Judge John Anthony Dan* 
aher In a recent opinion denying Harold 
Welsberg a look at the FBI's spectographlo 
analysis. 

,{ The Judge has a point. During the George- 
town conference, the experts spent a full 
afternoon on bullets, brains and ballistics 
|| and when they turned off the lights to show 

II the audience their ghoulish slides and the 
I afternoon rays shone in the high stained 
■S, glass windows of Gaston Hall, 1 Jotted in my 
% notebook. "Murder in the Cathedral." It was 

too much for me and for many of the sev* 
0 , eral hundred spectators who were there, un* 
% tised to such a cool, scientific treatment of 
Sfj such a hot. emotional subject. Some became 
o visibly uneasy, almost ill. 1 went for a walk. 

And then that night at the Fensterwald 
■M tvkriy, Robert Grodln.' a young filmmaker 
i o n New Jersey who is working with a 
ti'> Intending to do a documentary on the 
.'iiaatlon of JPK, showed up with an- 
- eneratlon of the film shot by Abra* 

: .prucler in Dallas. Grodln and an optic 

Loiilcan had spent cxhauslve hours en- 
•j »f»rgtng the central detail, l.e., the President 
.1 and Mrs. Kennedy, of each frame of the 
l^aprudcr film and here, toward the end of 
' the party, Grodln ran the enlarged version 
> several times. It is clear from this film 
(which eliminates to a large extent the shaky 
effect of a hand*held camera) that the shot 



which took the top off President Kennedy's- 
hcad came not from the direction of the 
book depository but from the grassy knoll. 

The realization drove some of ua to tears 
and then to whlskcyed Inebriation. Eater, 
about SAM at anotlier gathering back in 
Georgetown. Z almost got into a fislfight with 
an asshole who was claiming that Senator 
Robert Kennedy was also killed in a cre^sfire. 

But Irrationality Is the easy way out. No 
matter how much it hurts, we have to con* 
sider any and all evidence which may be 
germane to the Issue. Of course, wc could 
wltlidraw from the issue entirely. But, as 
Mailer said at this conference, that would 
make us less interesting as human beings. 
And being mired In secrecy would make our 
society a frightful place. 



THE RULE OP LAW 

HON. WILLIAM L HUNGATE 

. or 

IN THE ROUSE OE REPHESENTATTVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1S74 
Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
cember 1S73 issue of the American Bar 
Association Journal strongly supports 
the principle of Independence of prosecu- 
tion. Citing the chain of events surround- 
ing the Watergate Si>ecial Prosecutor, 
the article reafBrnied the ABA’s position 
that the Special Prosecutor must be 
wholly independent of the executive 
branch of Government: 

The Rvlk or Law 

The deep attachment of the American 
people to the principle of the rule of law 
and not of men could not have been exem- 
plified better than by the outpourtng of pub- 
lic disapproval that greet-^d President Nixon’s 
action in late October when he declined to 
follow the adverse Watergate tapes decision 
of the court of appeals and then dismissed 
the special prosecutor for refusing to temper 
his investigation and to accept the president's 
alternative to turning over the tapes. 

Tlie public outrage, which political re- 
porters have said was not expected by the 
president, demonstrated that the people have 
an ingrained trust in and respect for our 
system of Justice as administered by fear- 
less and independent Judges and lawyer's, and 
that they feel that the established Judicial 
means for the settlement of disputes are to 
be preferred over methods grounded on poli- 
tical power and position. These events serve 
to point out again the awesome yet Integra) 
role the legal profession plays In our na- 
tion’s life, and they should be the occasimi 
for a reaffirmation of our determination to 
fulfill that role. 

It is elementary that the investigation and 
prosecution of wrongdoing must be inde- 
pendent. free of conQlcts of Interest, and not 
subject to the influence of those who might 
fall under suspicion and Investigation. This 
problem was present from the beginning in 
the Investigation and pVosecution of the 
events that comprise what has been called 
"Watergate." but it became more acute os 
higher officials were Implicated last April. 
Robert W. Meserve, then president of the 
American Bar Association, told a National 
Press Club luncheon on April 30 that a>i "in- 
dependent special prosecutor, having no con- 
nection with the government or any of the 
parties In the case, should be appointed to 
direct the grand J^iry inquiry and any crim- 
inal prosecution that might resxfit.'* After 
referring to the Code of Professional Uo- 
eponsibility and the Standixrds Relating to 
the Prosecution and the Defense Functions, 
Mr. Meaervo added that the "appointment 



of a special proisecutor of recognired profes* 
sional stature and integrity would do much 
to clear the air and reassure the country 
that the facts will bo brouf:ht out and those 
Involved dealt with fully and fairly." 

Tlio special prosecutor's office as estab- 
lished was a part of the Justice Department, 
a circunustancs that did not remove the in- 
herent anomaly of investlgatee having ulti- 
mate dismissal power over investigau>r. But 
the Senate was satisfied witli the assurance 
of the new attorney general, Elliot L. Rich- 
ardson, that the prosecutor would have an 
unusual degree of Independence and could 
not be removed except for "extraordiriary im- 
proprieties," which would be determined by 
the attorney general. These assurances were 
expressed in "guidelines'* that became the 
foundation of the special prosecution force. 

This compact between the executive 
branch and the people was abrogated by the 
president in late October when he directed 
Archibald Cox, who had been appointed spe- 
cial prosecutor, "to make no further attempts 
by Judicial process to obtain tapes, notes, or 
memoranda of presidential conversations." 
discharged Mr. Cox when re refused to accept 
this interference In his prosecutorial func- 
tion, and abolished the independent status 
of the pro.'^eeution force. Mr. Richardson did 
not find Mr. Cox guilty of '*extraordinary im- 
proprieties." Indeed, he declined to discharge 
the special prosecutor and himself resigned. 
Neither President Nixon nor anyone for him 
has charged Mr. Cox with "extraordinary 
improprieties." 

In a statement Issued October 22. Chester- 
field Smith, president of the Association, 
declared that president Nixon's actions were 
an "intolerable a^isauit upon the courts, our 
first line of defense against tyranny and ar- 
bitrary power. ... I express my hope and 
confidence that the judicial and legislative 
forces of this nation will act swiftly and de- 
cisively to clmllenge, repeal, and correct this 
dama^ng incursion . . . upon the system 
of Justice and therefore upon the basic lib- 
erties of the citizens of this country." A few 
days later the Association’s Board of Oov- 
ornor$_£Pdor&ed Mr. Smith’s statement and 
went on*“Tecord favoring the re-establish- 
ment of the office of the special prosecutor 
by appointment of the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia. (For 
the text of the resolution end the statement, 
see the article on page 1389 of this issue.) 

The principle of Independence of prosecu- 
tion is onp that needs to be remembered and 
preserved. No better successor for Mr. Cox 
cc»uld have been selected than Leon Jaworski, 
the former president of the American Bar 
Association, whose appointment was an- 
nounced on November 1. But the question is 
not one of men but of independence of the 
prosecutorial function. In the unusual cir- 
cumstances of this situation, that principle 
requires a prosecutor not beholden in any 
way to the executive branch of government. 



HON. DOLPH BRISCOE. GOVERNOR 
OP TEXA S, ADDRESS ES THE 
’TEXAS AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION STAFF 

HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE 'OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1974 
Mr. TEAGUK. Mr. Speaker, It was my 
pleasure US be In attendance at a staff 
conference of Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment employees on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 9, 1974, at College Station, Tex. The 
Governor of Texas, the Honorable Dolph 
Briscoe delivered the main address, and 





